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The Vth Dynasty commences about 3750 B.C., and lasts till about 
3502 B.C. 

The monuments of this dynasty are many and various, including pyra 
mids and rock-cut tombs. : 

The VIth Dynasty extends from 3502 B.C. to 3290 B.C., and as the 
monuments of these two dynasties furnish us with pretty much the same 
information concerning the Egyptian beliefs about the dead and the life 
after death, I shall endeavor to make clear those beliefs as translated from 
these monuments by M. Maspero. 

The Egyptian rock-cut tomb of the time of the primeval monarchy con- 
sisted of an open ante-chamber or chapel, from the floor of which a perpen- 
dicular shaft some sixty feet in depth and nine feet square ended at a short hori- 
zontal passage opening into the sarcophagus chamber, which was generally 
unsculptured. The perpendicular shaft was filled up with rubble and ce- 
ment, and the flooring of the ante-chamber concealed its existence. 

The ante-chamber was always open for the friends of the deceased to 
enter with their offerings, which were placed on a table of offerings that 
stood in front of a false door (or ka-door) built into the wall. ° By this false 
door both the ‘* ba” and the ** ka,” as well as the gods, came to ‘partake of 
the offerings, which consisted of legs of meat, geese, flowers, fruit, and per- 
fumes, jars of water, wine and beer, bread, cakes, beans, dates, figs, pome- 
granates, almonds, etc. On the walls of this chamber are depicted the 
offerings made to the gods and to the deceased. The relatives are also rep- 
resented as praying to the gods for the dead. 
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Having thus described the construction and appearance of an ancient 
Egyptian primitive tomb, let us now inquire as to its raison a’ étre. 

In order to get at this we must read the Egyptian mind as to its ideas 
about the body and the soul and the spirit after death. This we can now do 
in a satisfactory manner from the inscriptions of the Vth and VIth Dynasties. 

At first the Egyptians believed that man was composed of a body and a 
double, which they called ‘* ka,” and it was not till some time afterwards 
that they conceived the idea of an existence even less substantial than the 
‘* ka,” which itself was ethereal. This they considered the essence of the 
human nature and would correspond to our soul in the popular signification 
of that term, and they pictured it by a kind of crane or by a human-headed 
hawk, which they called ** ba.” 

Each soul had different faculties or qualities, and did not subsist but in the 
midst of surroundings compatible with those qualities. 

The ‘* ba” could quit the tomb when it chose to do so, and take its flight 
to the other world, where it joined the cortege of the god of light, and never 
returned again to this world. It was not, however, yet free from trials, so 
that it had to be instructed with all human wisdom and furnished with all 
the talismans necessary for surmounting supernatural dangers. It had also 
to repeat the prayers and formulz of the Book of the Dead in order to obtain 
access to the various mansions of the blest that had to be entered by their 
distinctive doors, which were guarded by special deities. 

The Egyptian conception of the **ba” did not in the least affect their 
continuing to believe in the existence of the ‘‘ ka.” 

The ‘‘ ka,” or double, continued to dwell in Egypt, or more particularly 
where it used to reside when still in the body, and made the tomb its retreat, 
where it ate and drank and rested in the sahou or in portrait statutes pro- 
vided for it. Walls and doors formed no obstacle to its movements; but, 
as it was not furnished with wings, like the ** ba,” it could not fly from this 
world, and so had to be content to remain upon the earth. 

In the exoteric teaching of the Egyptian priests concerning the ‘‘ ba” and 
the ‘*ka,” we can, without much difficulty, recognize that they had some 
conception of the properties of the world of the fourth dimension, the in- 
habitants of which are all mixed up and yet distinct, and where neither 
space nor material obstacles form any impediment to their movements that 
are flashed through space as quick as thought. 

The Egyptian mind conceived the idea of the human body having a ‘‘ ka,” 
and a “ba” that occupied it; and we may judge from the fact that the 
ancient Egyptians believed that the ‘* ba” alone went to another world, the 
‘« ka” or spiritual body was considered a mere earthly appendage that con- 
tinued to dwell on the earth after its separation from the body. 

The ‘* Ka” was not considered immortal, for it was subject to a second 
death, which was a definite annihilation, and this death could be produced 
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by the same means that caused the first death. It was subject to hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, and was in constant danger of being killed by monstrous 
and venomous animals. 

In the Book of the Dead there are prayers and formule addressed to ser- 
pents, scorpions, &c., to appease them, and to induce them not to do harm 
to the ** ka.” 

The prayers of the survivors properly intoned had the effect to give food, 
a house, an equipage of domestics and guardians who would assist the ‘* ka ” 
and protect it against its enemies. The moment the religious rites were 
accomplished and the prayers regularly and properly intoned, the ‘‘ ka” 
became rich and happy in its surroundings, and the offerings of wine, fruit, 
and meat represented on the walls of the ante-chamber served to assuage 
thirst and allay hunger, and thus preserve the ‘‘ ka” from second death. 

The ‘‘ ka” was an ethereal intelligence incorporated into the human body 
so as to constitute its physical life and carry on its functions. When out 
of the body it continued to carry on the same functions in itself, and required 
spiritual nourishment to keep it alive. 

The ‘‘ ba,” on the other hand, was transported to a new world to enjoy a 
future life in a different sphere, where the enjoyments were proportioned to 
the good or evil done during the terrestrial life, and suited to the capacity of 
the ‘* ba” to appreciate them. 

Before knowing its lot the disembodied ‘* ba” had to appear before the 
tribunal of Osiris, who was assisted in coming to a proper judgment in each 
case by forty-two assessors. (Book of the Dead, chap. 125.) 

The conscience or heart* spoke for or aginst the ‘* ba ” (chap. 30), and an 
appeal was made to it by the ‘* ba” in these terms :—‘‘ O my heart! derived 
from my mother (Mut.) My heart! of the time when I was upon the earth ; 
do not raise thyself against me, do not bring testimony as an enemy against 
me before the divine chiefs; do not abandon me before the great god 
(Osiris), Lord of the West (Amenti). All hail to thee! heart of Osiris, 
that lives in the West; all hail to you! divine Viscera, all hail! to you 
gods with the plaited beard, powerful ones through your sceptre. Say only 
well of the dead, and grant that he may prosper through the medium of 
Neheb Kaou.” (This strange divinity that unites the doubles or spiritual 
bodies is represented by a human-handed serpent.) 

According to the testimony of the heart, the ‘‘ ba ” was condemned or 
absolved. 

Again we see the actions of the ‘‘ ba” weighed in the infallible balance of 
justice and truth, and according as they turn out to be heavy or light, as 
weighed against the symbol of justice and truth, so the judgment is given. 

The condemned soul falls into hell, where it has for food and drink only 


* The large scarabs are called heart-scarabs because they were placed in the position of the heart in the 
mummy, and had part of the chapter ‘“‘ On,the Heart’’ from the Book of the Dead carved upon them, 
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filth, and where scorpions and serpents pursue it till it ultimately succumbs 
to annihilation, after enduring a thousand tortures. 

The less guilty soul is put into a pig or some other unclean animal, and 
driven back to the earth to go through another transmigration before appear- 
ing again in the presence of Osiris. 

The justified soul, after it had passed its judgment, was not yet exempt 
from trials and dangers. Its knowledge had to be increased, and its pow- 
ers enlarged. It was at liberty to assume all the forms it chose to adopt, 
as that of the golden hawk (chap. 77), that of the lotus (chap. 81), that of 
the pheenix (chap. 83), that of the crane (chap. 134), that of the swallow 
(chap. 86), or that of the viper (chap. 132). 

The assumption of all these forms was voluntary, and did not indicate the 
passage of the human soul into a beast’s body. Each one of them was the 
symbol of the divinity; the entry of the soul, therefore, into them demon- 
strated only the assimilation of the soul to the divine type that it represented, 
but the Evil One opposed it under a thousand hideous forms, and endeavored 
to destroy it, or at least to arrest its onward progress by his menaces and 
terrors. The evil principal is figured in chapters 31 and 32 of the Book of 
the Dead as a crocodile, and in chapter 36 as a tortoise, and in chapters 33, 
35, 37 and 41, as serpents of various kinds. 

In order to triumph over the wicked one, the ‘**ba” had to identify itself 
with Osiris, and receive the same help as Osiris receives from Isis, Neph- 
thys, and the good gods. With their aid, and being able to pronounce the 
special formule, the ‘* ba” passed through the celestial mansions (chapters 
74, 75), and carried out in the fields of Ailoo or Elysium the ceremonies of 
mystic husbandry; after that, it mixed with the crowd of gods, and joined 
with them in adoring the Sun (chapters 110, 146). 

In order to merit this blessed destiny, the Egyptians had drawn up a code 
of practical morals, the different articles of which are found on the monu- 
ments of all periods, but the most complete version is to be found in the 
125th chapter of the Book of the Dead. (The Book of the Dead, of which 
each mummy was supposed to have a copy, was a collection of prayers and 
formule for the use of the ** ba” in the other world.) ; 

The ‘* ba,” when brought before the tribunal of Osiris (who was the judge 
of the dead), pleaded its cause before Osiris and his assessors thus :— 
‘* Homage to thee, Lord of truth and justice, homage to thee great god, 
Lord of truth and justice! I am come to thee, O my master! I present my- 
self before thee to contemplate thy perfections; for I am acquainted with 
thee, I know thy name, and the names of the forty-two divinities who are with 
thee in the hall of truth and justice. O double spirit, Lord of truth and Lord of 
justice is thy name; I, even I, know you, Lords of truth and justice. I have 
brought to you the truth. 

I have put away lies. 
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I have not defrauded my fellow-men. 

I have not stolen. 

I have not oppressed the widow. 

I have not treated any person with cruelty. 

I have never perjured myself. 

I have not allowed my mouth to tell any secrets. 

I do not know what bad faith is. 

I have shown no improper curiosity. 

I have never done anything forbidden. 

I have not caused the overseers of the laborers to exact more work than 
ought to be done. 

I have not smitten men privily. 

I have not been intoxicated. 

I have not been negligent. 

I have not been idle. 


I have not been weary in well-doing. 

I have done nothing abominable before the gods. 

I have not practiced any shameful crime. 

I have not calumniated the slave to his master. 

I have not falsely accused any one. 

I have not spoken evil either of the king or of my father. 


I have not slandered any one. 

I have not left any one to starve. 

I have not caused any one to weep. 

I have not committed murder. 

I have not caused the death of any one through treachery. 

I have not diverted the offerings from the temples. 

I have not taken away the provisions nor the bandages of the dead. 
I have not let envy gnaw my heart. 

I have not made fraudulent gains. 

I have not altered the grain-measures. 

I have not shortened the palm by a finger. 

I have not removed my neighbor’s landmarks. 

I have not falsified the balance. 

I have not deprived sucklings of their milk. 

I have not hunted the sacred animals on their feeding grounds. 
I have not snared the divine birds. 

I have not fished for the sacred fish in their lakes. 

I have not kept off the water in its season. 

I have not tapped a water canal on its passage. 

I have not extinguished the sacred fire when it ought to burn. 
I am pure! I am pure! I am pure!” 

Another appeal to Osiris and his assessors is made in these words :— 
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‘** Greeting to you, gods, who are in the hall of truth and justice, who do 
not entertain a lie in your breast, but who live on truth at On (Heliopolis) 
and nourish your heart by means of it, in the presence of the Lord God who 
dwells in the disc of the sun. Deliver me from Typhon, who feeds on en- 
trails; O magistrates, in this day of the great judgment, permit the dead 
to come to you—him who has not sinned, who has neither lied nor done 
evil, who has committed no crime but has lived on truth and supported him- 
self with justice; who has spread joy around, and men speak of it, and the 
gods rejoice in it; who has given bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, 
and clothing to the naked; who has offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
brought funereal meals to the dead. Deliver him from himself, protect him 
against himself, do not speak against him before the lord of the dead, for his 
mouth is pure, and both his hands are pure.” 

We learn from these formule that the standard of morality with the an- 
cient Egyptians was high. ‘* Not one of the Christian virtues,” writes M. 
Chabas, “is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, gentleness, 
self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the weak, benev- 
olence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect-for property in 
its minutest details, etc.” 

The funereal offerings of food, clothing, weapons, etc., to the dead are 
absolutely intelligible and purposeful among races who believe that the souls 
of the departed are ethereal beings capable of consuming food, and of receiv- 
ing and using the souls or phantoms of any objects sacrificed for their use. 

The primitive philosophy to which these conceptions belong has to a great 
degree been discredited by modern science, yet the clear survivals of such 
ancient and savage rites may still be seen in Europe, where the Bretons 
leave the remains of the ‘‘all souls” supper on the table for the ghosts of 
the dead kinsfolk to partake of; and Russian peasants set out cakes for the 
ancestral manes on the ledge which supports the holy pictures, and make 
dough ladders to assist the ghosts of the dead to ascend out of their graves 
and start on their journey for a future world; while other provision is made 
for the same spiritual journey when the corn is still put in the hand of the 
corpse at an Irish wake. There is an old custom still widely practiced in 
the south of France, namely, the hanging from the ceiling of a room in every 
house of a loaf of bread that has been baked on the 25th December. This 
is supposed to bring plenty during the ensuing year. No doubt, the origin 
of this was the ancient offering of a cake to the divinities who watched over 
a Gallic family. By all ancient or primitive nations the gods were habitu- 
ally approached with gifts. 

In the different parts of the world the stated gifts by which all the gods 
are honored in private worship or in public feasts are drawn from the stores 
on which human life is supported—fruits, grain, wine, oil, the flesh of ani- 
mals, etc. 
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The hostia honoraria, or thank offering of the Romans, was distinguished 
from the fostia piacularis or expiatory sacrifice; in the former the deity 
accepted a gift, but in the latter he demanded a life. 

The general goodwill whether of god or king had to be acknowledged or 
secured by offerings renewed from time to time by way of homage or trib- 
ute. Thus in Hebrew the word minhah means alike gift and tribute, 
especially as applied to agricultural produce. This is the word that is used 
to designate the sacrifices offered up by Cain and Abel. Throughout the 
land of Canaan, and also among the Greeks, there is evidence that cereal 
oblations had a great place in early ritual, though they afterwards became 
second in importance to animal sacrifices. 

In almost all nations we find the chief sacrificial feasts are associated with 
the harvest and the vintage. 

The ancient Egyptians believed that the gods, as well as the dead, had 
need of these things, but that they fed on the more ethereal elements of the 
offering. 

Among the Greeks of the seventh century B.C. it was quite a new idea 
that the dead could make no use of the gifts buried with them unless they 
were etherealized by fire. 

A sacrifice, therefore, primarily signified a meal offered to the deity. 

The old Aryans had the ancient ‘*‘ soma” sacrifice by which the gods 
were honored with bowls of an intoxicating draught, which was said to heal 
the sick, inspire the poet, and make the poor believe that he was rich. 

From the above we gather that the Egyptians of the primeval monarchy 
had a clear conception of a natural body (sahou), and of a spiritual body 
(ka), the latter being a faithful but ethereal reproduction of the former, and 
both separate and distinct from the soul (ba). 

Thus far the Christian belief runs parallel with the Egyptian. 

The Egyptian, however, believed that it was only the ‘‘ ba” or soul that 
went to heaven, while the ‘‘ka” or double always remained on the earth 
and lived on the ethereal part of the offerings brought to it. The ‘‘ka” 
was also constantly in danger of being annihilated by a second death. 

Such were the beliefs of the very ancient Egyptians respecting what we 
call the body, soul and spirit, and these beliefs, no doubt, had their origin 
in the far distant past, when God walked with man in the garden of Eden, 
and afterwards, when for many centuries He is represented talking with man 
as one person would converse with another. 

It is not likely that all this familiarity and consequent teaching would be 
thrown away and lost so as not to leave a trace. I believe, therefore, that 
those ancient religions that are not called Christian have unfortunately be- 
come corrupt and heathenish; or have not risen to the high standard they 
were meant to reach, but have degenerated into idolatory. 

Having this conviction, we can easily conceive of the possibility of finding 
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germs of an original divine revelation in all ancient systems of religion, 
germs that may even throw light on obscure articles of faith in the Christian 
religion, for there is no denying that if there was less obscurity in our tenets 
there would be a more compact, even, and formidable front presented by 
the Christian army. 

The idea that something of divine origin may be gathered from heathen 
religions is borne out by the New Testament teaching, when the apostle 
states that ‘* when the Gentiles or heathens that have not the scriptures, or 
the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these having not the 
law are a law unto themselves, which show the work of the law written in 
their hearts.” 

This, I contend, points to an original oral revelation that preceded the 
written law, and that has come down through antediluvian and postdiluvian 
races, and may be traced through the various ancient religions of the earth 
up to what may be called the original divine revelation of primitive times, 
to which we may trace the origin of the belief in the ‘*ba” and the ‘* ka” 
as spiritual essences of the human body. If there is one thing more than 
another that impresses the mind of a thoughtful student of the ancient 
Egyptian religion it is this: that however laudable the intention may be 
of enlightening the minds of the ignorant on spiritual subjects, history in- 
dubitably shows that it is most dangerous to do so by means of an esthetic 
ritual, or by material symbols. The inevitable result will be, in the present 
and in the future, what it has been in the past—the smothering of all 
spirituality, and the causing of an obliquity of the moral vision, so that the 
substance will be lost in the shadow. 


The Song of The Harper. 


EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY, 1700-1400 B.C. 


One of the most noted of the lyrical poems of the ancient Egyptians is 
the ‘* Song of the Harper.” The text was found in the tomb of Nefer- 
hotep at Abd el-Karnah, near Thebes. It is a funeral song, supposed to 
be sung by the harper at a feast or anniversary in remembrance of the de- 
ceased Nefer-hotep, who is represented as sitting with his sister, and wife 
Rennu-m-ast-neh, his son Ptahmes, and his daughter Ta-khat standing by 
their side. The text was first copied by Diimichen.* It was afterwards 
copied and translated by Ludwig Stern, with some critical observations.t 
Prof. Lauth, of Munich, translated it in an appendix to his essay on the 
music of the ancient Egyptians. An English translation was given by 
Mr. Stern in the Records of the Past (vi. 127). Says Mr. Stern: ‘* The 
song is very remarkable for the form of old Egyptian poetry, which like 
that of the Hebrew delights in a sublimer language, in parallelisms and an- 
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titheses, and in the ornament of a burden; no doubt it was sung, and it 
seems to be even rythmic, forming verses of equal length. 


“*Ured urui pu ma 

Pa shau nefer kheeper 
Khetu her sebt ter rek Ra 
Jamau her at r ast-sen, ” 


The poet addresses his speech as well to the dead as to the living, assum- 
ing in his fiction the former to be yet alive. Though part of the text is, un- 
happily, much mutilated, we yet may gather the general ideas of the poem 
from the disjecta membra which remain. The following metrical version 
from Stern’s translation, is by Hardwicke: D. Rawnsley, M. A.: 


This ts the song the harper used to sing 
In the tomb chapel of the Osirian, 
The blessed Nefer-hotep, Amen’s Priest. 


I. 


Nefer-hotep, great and blessed, 
Of a truth is sleeping ; 

We as surety for his rest 
All good charges keeping. 

Since the day when Ra and Tum 
Ran his first of races, 

Fathers pass, and after come 
Children in their places. 

Certain as great Ra appears, 
Sires are sons begetting, 

Man begets and woman bears, 
Sure as Tum is setting. 

Breezes from the morning blown 
Every man inhaleth, 

To his place then going down, 
Woman-born, he faileth. 


Il. 

May this day in joy return, 
Speed it, holy father ; 

Scent these oils we pourand burn, 
Take the flowers we gather. 

In thy heart, as in thy shrine, 
See thy sister dwelling; 

Round her arms and bosom twine 
Lotus flowers, excelling. 

Lo! she sits beside thee close; 
Let the harp delight thee; 

Let our singing banish woes, 
Leave the cares that spite thee. 


*Historiche Inschriften, ii-40, 


Joy thee till the pilgrim band 
One day shall have started, 

Entering to thy silent land, 
Welcome, and long-parted. 


Ill. 

That this day with joy may speed, 
Patriarch, grant assistance; 

Whole of heart and pure of deed 
Pass from earth’s existence. 

His life shared the common lot, 
Here is no sure dwelling; 

He who just now was, is not, 
And his place past telling. 

So it has been since the sun 
Rose, so must be, O man! 

Eyes just open, then as one 
Never born of woman. 

In the shades, upon the brink 
Of the sacred river, 

’Mid the ghosts thy soul doth drink 
Draughts of life for ever. 


IV. 

If when harvest fails, the poor 
Cry to thee for feeding, 

Give, so honored evermore 
Shall thy name be speeding. 

Give, so to thy funeral feast 
Crowds will come, adoring; 

In his panther skin, the priest 


tZeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache, 1873, p. 58; and also in 1875. 
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Wine to thee outpouring, 

Cakes of bread and staves of song 
Will be thine, elected 

Stand before god Ra, the throng 
Of thy friends, protected. 

Harvests duly shall return, 
Nor by Shu forsaken; 

While in hell the lost ones burn, 
Glorious shalt thou waken. 


Vv. 


Nefer-hotep, pure of hand, 
Speed the day we pray thee; 

Not the buildings thou has planned 
Could avail to stay thee. 

All his wealth this little earth 
For his rest containeth, 

This poor ash is all his worth— 
Look ye! what remaineth. 

When the moments came that he 
Sought the realms of heaven, 

Not one jot might added be, 
Not one moment given. 


They whose barns are crammed with corn, 
One day make a finish; 

Death will laugh their wealth to scorn, 
Death their pride will ’minish. 


vi. 


Friends, ye all one day go hence; 
Be your hearts discerning ; 

Mind ye of the bourne from whence 
There is no returning. 

Honest lives will then have proved 
Gain, but loathe transgressing ; 

Be ye just, for justice loved, 
Brings a good man blessing. 

Be we coward, be we brave, 
Rich in friends, forsaken ; 

None of us escape the grave— 
All alike are taken. 

Give, of thy abundance give! 
And to truth attending, 

Blest by Isis shalt thou live 
Happy to thy ending. 





— 


Dusratta’s Hittite Letter. 


In the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, for July, 
1891, Major Conder called attention to an Altaic letter from Tell Amarna. 
Among the 300 letters from Tell Amarna (1,500-1,450 B.C.), the longest of 
all is written to Amenophis III. by Dusratta, King of Mitani, or the region 
immediately east of the Euphrates, opposite the Hittite city of Carchemish. 
The first seven lines are in Assyrian, but after this introduction follow 505 
lines in his own language. Dusratta wrote other letters in Assyrian, which 
have been translated, and one of which refers to the same persons, Gilias 
and Manis, who are mentioned in this letter, of which many paragraphs are 
fairly well preserved, though others are too much broken to be read. The 
writing is syllabic, in an old cuneiform character, with a few determinatives. 
Major Conder, in a communication to the Royal Asiatic Society, gave a de- 
tailed account of this important text, of 512 lines of the Hittite language, 
including about 400 different words. In the Quarterly Statement of July, 
1892, Major Conder gives the following brief summary of results : 

Dusratta, who lived about 1,500 to 1,450 B. C., was king of Mitani, in 
Southern Armenia, son of Suttarna and grandson of Sitatama. His sister 
Thi was the queen of Amenophis III. of Egypt, and his daughter Tadukhepa 
of Amenophis IV. her first cousin. The latter was thus half Hittite by 
birth, with a Hittite wife, and these unions, preceded by more than a 
century the marriage of Rameses II, to the daughter of Kheta Sar, the 
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Hittite prince, who is called after her marriage (Brugsch, Egt. II. p. 75) 
Ur-ma nofiru-ra. The letter of Dusratta, in his native language, refers to 
the embassy sent from Egypt, to ask for his daughter’s hand, and to the 
offer of recognition of his conquests in Phoenicia. He sends a gift or tribute 
to the king of Egypt, and requests a written decree on papyrus to confirm 
the verbal message of Menes. He sends his own relative Gilias to conduct 
negotiations, and interpreters and scribes to translate and read his letter, 
which was written on both sides of a clay tablet in the cuneiform characters. 

The most important parts of the letter are those which refer to his religion 
and'to his kingdom. He worshipped the Akkadian god Ea, and a god 
Tessub, who was the local representative of Rimmon. His father’s name 
Sut-tarna (‘+ Set judges ”), shows that the Hittite deity, Sut or Set, was also 
adored in Armenia; and we thus find that the religion of Hittites, Armeni- 
ans, and Akkadians was probably the same, as well as their language, and 
their very pronounced Mongol type of face and of dress. The language, it 
may be remarked, was more nearly akin to pure Turkish than to any other 
branch of the Mongol speech. It has nothing in common with the Aryan 
dialect, which was spoken 700 years later in the region near Lake Van, and 
which superseded the old Mongol dialect after the time of the advance of the 
Medes from the Caucasus against Assyria. The present inscription at last 
renders these points indisputable. 

Dusratta was a Minyan (see Jeremiah li, 27), and his capital was at 
Ikhibin, which may be the modern Kaban Maden; but it appears that he had 
extended his conquests westwards, to the country which was then ruled by 
Egypt—the Hittite region of Northern Syria. The Minyans, or dZen, had 
ruled for centuries over the Delta in the Hyksos period, but had been driven 
back to their home some 200 years before Dusratta’s time, by the first kings 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. They seem to have been the chief power in Ar- 
menia at this time, bordering on the Assyrians on the south, and on the 
dominions of the Semitic prince of Elishah to the west. The following 
passage in the letter is of special interest. 

‘¢ Brother, thy border in the land over against Egypt is . . . . and 
to proceed, I being empowered to extend myself thereto, command thou the 
people to take me as prince and master: theirduty . . . . being made 
known by interpretation made, is not the owning of the land thus made 
clear? Proclaim thou for me that, whatever I have conquered of the land 
of Chalcis, the land of Chalcis in Phoenicia west of the Minyan Kingdom is 
made subject. Brother, thy word is enough; none henceforth will dispute 
my right to be the people’s master. As to the going forth thereof, is it not 
thus that it shall be ? 

‘¢ To proceed, let my brother send his order to me alone, as to that which 
I desire to have extended. The order received, I go forth. Brother an 
order, if thou favorest me, is to be all clearly written. Thereby this region 
being ruled united by me, I being Suzerain of the people of the Hittite 
cones Son to me all the conquered people. Let it reach to the city of 

arran. 
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Turning to the map we find Harran (Harrén) not far from the Taurus 
on the edge of the southern desert, and Chalcis (Kinnesrin) south of Aleppo 
—being the Khalka conquered by Thothmes III. a century earlier (No. 140 
of the Karnak list). Thus Dusratta was to receive a large slice of Phe- 
nicia and Northern Syria, including the important towns of Merash, Aleppo, 
and Carchemish, and was to rule these apparently, together with Militene or 
Mitani, and the Minyan country to Lake Van, as a tributary of Amenophis 
III. The Egyptian boundary proper would then extend not far north of 
Hamath. All this Hittite region revolted from Amenophis IV. a generation 
later, and in a later letter we hear of the Hittite King flying for protection 
to Mitani itself, while Egyptian vassals were striving to maintain the decay- 
ing power of the husband of Tadukhepa-—perhaps during the lifetime of 
Dusratta, who survived Amenophis III. 

The latter part of this very important political document refers to the 
marriage of Tadukhepa, who was to be conducted by Menes to the land of 
Zoan and to Egypt, and married in Thebes (Vo) ‘‘ before the image” to the 
Egyptian heir. This arrangement was duly carried out. The last para- 
graph of the letter appears to read somewhat as follows :— 


‘* Assuring you that all that prince and people can do will be done 
speedily, it is hoped that the Minyan will be commanded to the fullest 
extent. Brother, my subject acting for me as thought best, the subject hav- 
ing received fully written what is to be graciously conveyed to me in the 


Minyan land, the princes (Khakhans) ruling the whole race of the Minyans 
having agreed: This people which my brother makes subject to me seeing 
that what I do is beneficial to their land, ready as subjects to trust what I do: 
a decree being made: my brother and the princes ruling Minyan land being 
agreed, and the people being submissive; and all I had to speak about 
being written, an increased renewal of friendship (is produced) the Minyan 
Kingdom being increased, and I too if the subject race are not obedient levy- 
ing war if obliged . . . . therefore again make thou the people to be 
(ruled?) by a prince.” 

The importance of this text, in connection with the decipherment of the 
Hittite inscriptions, is evident. Together with the letter of Tarkondara, 
Hittite prince of Rezeph, near Palmyra, it is written in the Hittite language ; 
and we thus obtain with certitude the forms of that language and its gram- 
mar, and a vocabulary of 400 words. By grammar and vocabulary alike it 
is clearly shown to be a Mongol language closely connected with the yet 
older Akkadian, and with the pure Turkic speech of Central Asia, which is 
completely known to us, in the case of the Yakut dialect, through the labors 
of Bohtlingk (published at St. Petersburg in 1851), although very little 
studied in England. It will henceforth, I think, be agreed to abandon the 
erroneous comparisons with Hebrew, Armenian, Georgian, Vannic, Aryan 
speech, and Chinese, which various scholars have proposed, in favor of the 
comparison with languages of the same age in which the Hittite texts were 
written, and of the countries more immediately adjacent. 
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The Oldest Fairy Tale. VIII. 


PAPYRUS D’ORBINEY. 
Transliteration. AAA ees VIII, 
IZ SphkeSn Ses 
Fe SS se! Iw soo. X11 tO 
a4uk fmamu er zed 


unu nektu ra emtutu Rn Map 2 ee 5! g 
a NO 


her dut nek uaé en 
“| See ee ee 
a ° 
thebu en heqtu her o()| <> — ten, <> <> Aen. § 


dedtek emtuf her ar ——1 ¢© dpe @ Q Gz K 
‘ue iar rT Ww <> ©@ 


setefu em ar aha kher 


ra du e dao & |) @ 
a —aA pee: a A 


em duk un 4nef her 


shem 74 nef er ta ant 5h coated Kamo hleK RM 
ve gem ate par SIP AER 


mmeaceore yl PETTUS IRS! 


zazaf auf frhu en 4u- 
“— <a 
i * Gefel Aygo, Q 
ices: Cee a C ww ex’, 


er paif per auf her 
wrGN! A se andl a 
khadbu 75 taif himt i Col ya aul = 


auf her khaa set nan 75 Aq. Y .* ates S\ -* 


fu duf hems em gasa 


en REALE © ANspAD 


TRANSLATION. 
You will then learn (all) things concerning me.* Take thereupon a jug of 
beer® in your hand; it will ferment. When this takes place,t tarry not.” 
Then he went 74 to the acacia-hill, while the older brother returned to his 
house, placing his hands to his head and strewing it with dust." When he 
arrived at his house he put to death 75 his wife and cast her before the 
dogs. Then he sat down and mourned for 


dent sper pu 4r nef 


*Lit.: ‘you will learn (all) namely the things concerning me.’ 
tLit. : “when the work is in becoming for you.’ 
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VIII. <1 © aon: Transliteration. 
x4 WH Les. & = IN 8 of 


paif sen sherdu kher 


——— - | | 
Me ol! " n 53 i 219 | mn Je K ar em khet haru gen- 


nu her sa nen au pa- 


SAY Lite AMS ON oe gents em 


es I 76 [4] nase mead SS ant pa ash 76 [a]u 


nen ua henaf au aru- 


— Sea Ne FAN... shef behu dautu en 
omy yn fl & AY ALXYK’A set iutef er setert 


kheri pa ash enti ha- 


wis B. nen ee LATA tif her zaza en taif 
> hululu em ruha kher 
oes S| erate th OCW N 


ar_em khet 77 haru 


mz." § Songs a 77 [de Kept | 40x qennu her sa nen un 


10 — 1 anna © crete 


anef her ged nef ua 


2161} de Slo 2 
ia nn nw | ha << %— en bekhennu em ded- 
arr on KE ALIS ma <GaN tef ta ant pa ash 78 
eC by iN aw (0 


auf meh em khetu 


Oak 78 i. mah Wy \ a neb nefer en 


TRANSLATION. 


his younger brother. Mow for many days* his younger brother lived on the 
acacia-hill 76 with no one to keep him company.t He occupied his time 
with hunting the beasts of the country and resting under the acacia-tree, in 
whose highest blossom his heart reposed for the night. After '7'7 many days 
had gone by he built for himself a houset with his own hand on the acacia- 
hill ‘78 and fitted it) out with all the good things 





*Lit.: “ Now after man a after this.’ 
+Lit.: : “was not one with hi 

TLit : “ one of house.” 

jLit. : «filled ky 
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Transliteration. * Je 4 IAN aS Ol fa Oo <—_ 


abu ger nef per per 


marnerem maitre 1H I JOS |e 2, = 


khennu auf her thbe- 


hen ta paut nuteru a Cann 79 jem 1 eR Bk 
79 au sen her shemt - 2. Ss SF a : 


her art sekheru en pa- 


iset ta teref un An ta 2 pe, ee TT 


paut nuteru her zed 


en ua am sen her zed ae a3 ba om 80 ; os 
nef 80 hau Batau qa of) &'g= A Lie ROTA 


en ta paut nuteru an 


auonve | IES MMR 


ak nutek er hat ta 


M2 Y nw Be fy 
himt en Anpu _paik a + ae innate onl OX ie 


sen 81 4 pteré khad- 


bu taif himt kher d4uk Lye 2 oe aes — Je iN 


an nef ushebtu tehau i, ) © Les Aes == wd 5 


nebt rek du hati sen 


sekhmer JA \ Ub. < <a a ah til S 


TRANSLATION. 


that he wished the house to have. (One day) he walked forth from his 
abode and chanced to meet the circle of gods® 79 as they walked about de- 
liberating about all their realm. Zen the circle of gods addressed him with 
one accord,* saying: 80 ‘‘Oh Batau, herot of the circle of gods, you are 
here all alone, having left your village on account of the wife of Anubis, 
your older 81 brother. Know that he has killed his wife, because you re- 
ported to him all the false statements (she made) against you.” Then their 
hearts were exceedingly distressed 








*Lit.: “ ‘* saying as one of them.’ 
tLit. : bull.’ 
tLit. : “* because you were again to him reporting.” 
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"00 IZUUbK Rodiad an 


82 nef er Aqer Aqer 


Sead 21... ced «= ee 


her zed en Khnumu 


iw) a. 
by ree ae &kh qedek ua en set 


himt en Batau temek 


ci — ice aI 

7 © Sor 5 1 S= 83 hems ua un an 
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~ Wt Puce 
a wh Wo 2s || _—=% sefekh Hit-hertu her 
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9 >_> = 


un anef her abu set 


_ Suit JeG) = JS P8le a " er aqer aqer au set 


: hems em paif per au 
n IN a <= x *Wadef 


TRANSLATION. 


82 about him. Therefore Ra-Hor-khuti® said to Khnum :* ‘* Do you fash- 
ion a wife* for Batau, that he may not 88 be all alone.t Zhen Khnum 
made him a companion to bet with him. She was more beautiful of limbs 
than any woman§ 84 in the entire country, for the whole godhead was in 
her. Zhen the seven Hathors® came to view her and said with one accord: 
85 * Oh, she will certainly cause death!”|| But (Batau) loved her exceed- 
ingly. She sat in his house while he was busy 








*Lit.: ‘* one of person female.”’ 
: “that you may not 83 sit alone. 
it. : ** to sit.” 
it.: ‘‘ than all person female.”’ 
jor perhaps “‘ she will die a violent death.’’ 


” 
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NOTES. 


“heqtu. really heqt, as the ||| is in this case not the sign of the plural 
but the usual determinative of liquids, grains, etc, and always expressed in 
hieroglyphic inscriptions by the three round clods of earth, thus .°,, or par- 
ticles of grain pov. This heqt was the Egyptian beer, which was brewed 
from the white and red triticum spelta (cf. Bintia V. pg. 13.) It is one of 
the most frequent words in the Egyptian inscriptions attesting the fact that 
this beverage was as much liked and drunk at that ancient time as at pres- 
ent. In the old empire we read of four kinds of this national Egyptian 
drink, but we are not told how they differed from each other. The doctors 
made especial use of heqt in the preparation of their medicines, undoubt- 
edly to take away the bitter taste of the various drugs and make the patient 
more ready to take them (cf. Papyrus Ebers.) The wise Ani (in the Bulaq 
Papyrus) tells us how this heqt affected the drinker, for he says: ‘* Take 
care when you drink beer; . . . for when they look for you, to get 
your advice, they will find you lying on the ground like a little child.” 


“The usual sign of intense grief among the Orientals to which attention 
has already been called in note 30 (pg. 45.) 


*¢¢ circle of gods.”—This includes, according to the ancient Egyptian 
mythology, all the primeval gods from whom all the others emanated. It 
was really composed of a trinity, each of whose component parts was also a 
trinity. Consequently this ‘* circle of gods” consisted of nine deities, or the 
so-called Ennead. There were two of these paut (circle), a Greater Circle 
and a Smaller Circle. The meaning here is, of course, that Batau met all 
the gods as they were comparing notes about the government of their 
‘‘realm,” i. e. Egypt. 


“Ra-Hor-khuti is another name of Ra, or the sun.’ The word means 
literally: ‘*the sun, the hawk in the horizon.” It is the name for the morn- 
ing and mid-day sun, as the Egyptians made no distinctions between the 
hours of the forenoon. 


“Khnum, in reality an emanation of Ra or Shu ‘the sun,” literally 
means ‘‘the creator.” In the command of Ra-Hor-khuti, which follows, 
we can either take the first part as addressed to the god Khnum (‘ fashion 
a wife for Batau”) and the second to Batau (“that you may not be alone”) ; 
or else we must consider the <=> k in temek a mistake of the scribe for 
«— f and refer all the words as addressed to Khnum, as in the above trans- 
lation. 


*¢¢ seven Hathors.” These must have been some minor deities and un- 
doubtedly closely connected with the great Egyptian goddess Hathor. These 
seven Hathors appear again in the Papyrus of the ‘* Doomed Prince,” in the 
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same way as here, and tell the future. They seem to play in Egyptian lit- 
erature the part of our fairies in the fairy tales. 





Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Zo the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions from July 20 to date are gratefully acknowl- 
edged : 
Miss Fannie B. Robbins....$ 5.00 Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D.$ 5.00 
Mrs. G. W. Frank W. G. Atkinson 
Miss MarGARET V. HaAmIL- 
WOU se ccicccedeecsecoedecs 25.00 
Miss Louise H. Coburn 5.00 Henry Stockbridge 
E. T. Williams 5.00 James Angus 
Rey. J. Easter, Ph. D 5.00 H.S. Robinson. 
Rev. Montgomery Schuyler, S. Victor Constant 


Under date of August 10, Mr. Grueber writes from London that Budastis 
//. is published and about to be dispatched to our American subscribers of 
1891. The initial volume of the Archeological Survey is not yet issued. 
The annual report for 1891 has been mailed to all American contributors to 
the Society, and they will find their names in the list in alphabetical order. 

Wo. C. WinsLow. 

525 Beacon Street, Boston, August 20, 1892. 


P.S. A note from Miss Paterson, received August 22, says: ‘* The vol- 
ume you call ‘ Bubastis II.,’ but really entitled ‘The Festival Hall of Osor- 
kon II.’ is just ready for distribution; but will not be despatched until the 
end of September, as everybody is out of town just now.” 


Subscriptions to the Archzological Survey of Egypt. 
Zo the Editor of Biblia: 


Since July 20 I have received these subscriptions : 


F. A. Hoffman $ 5.00 Mrs. Sarah B. Cone 
Miss Margaret V. Hamilton. 5.00 E. T. Williams 
Miss Louise H. Coburn 10.00 S. Victor Constant 
J. P. Cranford 
Ws. C. WinsLow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, August 20, 1892. 
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Book Reviews. 


Genesis in Cotors; Showing the Original Sources from which it is Sup- 
posed to have been Compiled, with an Introduction by Edwin Cone 
Bissell, Professor in McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

This unique book is founded upon Kautzsch and Socins’ Die Genesis mit 
Aeusserer Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften, etc., aid shows at a glance 
the position of the higher critics in regard to Genesis. By means of seven 
different colored inks the three sources from which Genesis is supposed to 
have been compiled are shown at a glance; also the alleged source of these 
sources, and also passages where the analysis is still in question. Professor 
Bissell has written a very able introduction, in which are noted some of the 
discussions which have preceded, and are still going on over the text. Prof. 
Bissell is authority on Old Testament criticism, having made it a matter of 
special study and instruction during the eleven years in which he was pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Referring to the Babylonian account of the deluge, the original date of 
which cannot be far from that of Abraham, or about 2,000 years B. C., 
Prof. Bissell says: ** Without entering into details, which are here imprac- 
ticable, it is clear that the bearing of this account on the unity of the Bible 
is direct. After a careful examination, we are unable to see why it is not 
prima facie, and really conclusive, evidence against the position of our crit- 
ics. The Babylonian tablets contain, in the form of a continuous narrative, 
the more prominent facts of both the alleged Elohistic and Jehovistic sec- 
tions of Genesis, and presents them mainly in the Biblical order, as one can 
plainly see. That is to say, several hundred years before the era of Moses, 
the principal contents of the Biblical narrative of the flood were current in 
ancient Akkadia, the general region from which, and at about the time 
when, Abraham set out, at God’s command, to find a home in Canaan. 
How improbable, then, on its face, the theory that in Genesis we have two 
essentially different and discordant accounts, originating hundreds of years 
apart, and united together at the period of the exile, B.C. 444! Our critics 
have made but a feeble effort to meet this argument. They do, however, 
say that while the cuneiform account of the flood largely agrees with the 
Biblical, it is only when the text is separated into its two documents as they 
would separate it. With the best will, and after a careful search, we failed 
to find one particular in which the Babylonian story differs from the com- 
bined accounts where it does not differ to the same extent precisely from 
the individual accounts. If it be meant, and this is probably what is meant, 
that the Akkadian account fails to harmonize discrepancies in the Biblical 
narrative found after it is divided by our critics, then we have another case 
of ‘ begging the question.’ The discrepancies, as we have seen, are simply 
the fruit of the division.” 


(Hartford, Conn.: Belknap & Warfield. 8vo.; pp. xiv. 59. $1.25.) 
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Tue Firrx Gosper. The Land where Jesus Lived. By J. M. P. Otts, 
LL. D. 

Palestine has in all ages of the world been a land of pilgrimage and ex- 
ploration, from the time when Thothmes III., who marched his armies 
throughout the whole length on his way toward the Euphrates, down to the 
present day. In no other portion of the globe have traditions, customs, and 
even modes of thought, been preserved with greater fidelity and tenacity. 
To understand thoroughly the externals and surroundings of the life and 
ministry of Christ, requires a knowledge of the whole Jewish background to 
the pictures presented in the Gospels. M. Renan, after visiting the Holy 
Land, wrote: ‘All that history which at a distance seemed to float in the 
clouds of an unreal world took instantly a body, a solidity, which astonished 
me. The striking accord between the texts and the places, the marvelous 
harmony of the evangelical picture with the country which served as its frame, 
were to me asa revelation. I had before my eyes a fifth Gospel, mutilated 
but still legible; and ever afterwards in the recitals of Matthew and Mark, 
instead of an abstract Being that one would say had never existed, I saw a 
wonderful human figure live and move.” 

Dr. Otts’ book is the result of the careful reading of the Gospels in the 
lights and shades of the land where Christ lived and taught. It was not 
written as a biography of Christ, or a geography of the land in which he 
lived, but a thorough knowledge of the country through personal observa- 
tion, has brought to light many shades in the meaning, and many beauties 
in the expressions, of the inspired records which had not before been per- 
ceived, and the true inner meaning of many passages in the life of Christ are 
unfolded and elucidated by the scenes and circumstances under which they 
occurred. 

Dr. Otts writes in a very easy and interesting style, and we are sure that 
his book will have a large circle of readers. 


(New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 12mo., pp. 367. $1.25.) 


Archeological Notes. 


The last number of the ‘ Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society” 
contains an article by Director A. Erman, concerning the relationship be- 
tween the language of the ancient Egyptians and the Semitic dialects. 


Recent publications are ‘‘ La morale Egyptienne. Quinze siécles avant 
notre ére. Etude sur le papyrus de Boulaq,” by E. Amelineau. No. 4, 8vo., 10 
francs. ‘* Catalogue méthodique et raisonné des Antiquités Assyriennes, 
cylindres orientaux, cachets briques, bronzes, bas reliefs,” etc., by MM. de 
Clerq and J. Menant. Vol. II., Part II., Fasc. I, folio, 10 plates, 10 francs. 
‘¢ Hieroglyphisches Namen-Wéorterbuch. Genealogisch und alphabetisch 
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geordnet. Nach den AZgyptischen Denkmilern herausgegeben,” by J. 
Liebliein. Fasc. 4. Royal 8vq., pp. iv., 933-1156, 18 shillings. Price 
of the complete work, 4 Fasc., £4 15s. Die Hetitischen Inschriften, by F. 
E. Peiser. 4to., pp. xvi., 128. 6 shillings. 


The next number of C. Bezold’s ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Assvriologie” will con- 
tain an article on the blessing of Jacob and its relation to the Zodiacal signs, 
by H. Zimmern, and a communication on an astronomical cyclus of eighteen 
years of the ancient Babylonians, by Rev. J. N. Strassmaier. 


Dr. J. A. Knudtzon, of the University of Christiana, is seeing through 
the press a book containing a series of cuneiform texts, with a transliteration 
and a vocabulary, being prayers to the sun-god concerning the welfare of 
the Assyrian kings,Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, and their royal household. 


In a monograph entitled ** Die hetitischen Inschriften,” Dr. F. E. Peiser 
tries to find the key to deciphering the puzzling Hittite inscriptions, a num- 
ber of which are in the British Museum, while others have been acquired 
for the museum at Berlin. The author is at a loss to agree with the -results 
of the former attempts at a decipherment of these texts made by Prof. Sayce 
and the Rev. C. J. Ball. 


Dr. C. Bezold’s Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie will in future be published in 
Berlin. The number just issued contains articles by M. Y. le Gac on 
‘‘Deux Inscriptions de Gudea, Patesi de Lagashu;” by B. Meissner on the 
Series 'of Assyrian tablets, entitled ‘* Ana Ittishu ;”” by Dr. Knudtzon on the 
grammar of Assyrian and other Semitic languages; a review of Lehmann’s 
‘¢Shamash-shum-ukin,” by Prof. C. P. Tiele; and observations by Dr. 
Oppert. 





We have received from the author a pamphlet¥Yof sixteen pages entitled 
‘‘Om en af H. M. Kongen til det ethnografiske Museum skjenket “Zgyp- 
tisk Mumie,” by J. Lieblein. This is a description, by a well known Egyp- 
tologist of the unwrapping of a mummy in the Royal Museum at Christiana. 
An analysis of the various dye-stufls found in the wrappings is given by a 
chemist, and a careful measurement of the skull and bones of the mummy 
by Prof. Guldberg. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund will publish in October a series of 
lectures on various points connected with the objects and work of the Fund. 
These lectures were delivered at the rooms of the Fund in May and June, 
and comprise the following subjects : , 

‘¢ Jerusalem,” Col. Sir C. W. Wilson; ** The Future of Palestine,” 
Major Conder; ‘* The Natural History of Palestine,” Canon Tristram: 
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‘¢ The General Work of the Society,” Walter Besant; ‘‘ The Hittites up 
to Date,” Rev. Wm. Wright; ‘‘ The Story of a ‘ Tell,’” W.M. Flinders 
Petrie ; ‘‘ The Modern Traveller in Palestine,” Canon Dalton. 

Prices of single lectures to non-subscribers to the Fund will be One 
Shilling, and of the volume, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





There will soon be published in London a work entitled ‘* Oriental Di- 
plomacy,” by Dr. C. Bezold. It will contain a complete transliteration of 
the cuneiform texts of the British Museum collection of Tel el-Amarna tab- 
lets; a concordance of the words therein, arranged according to the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet ; a comparison of new words and forms with their 
cogenees in the other Semitic dialects; an introduction in which the peculiar 
grammatical features of the texts will be discussed; and an appendix con- 
taining all the Canaanitish word forms. 





In a letter to a correspondent Lieutenant H. G. Lyons writes as follows 
from Wadi Halfa: ** At present I am getting on well with my excavating, 
and I have discovered old Egyptian fortresses at Halfa and at Matuga, 
twelve miles south, the latter containing a cartouche of Usertesen III. I 
have opened three rock tombs at Halfa, all rifled, but have found quantities 
of pottery, two jars being almost perfect. There are between six and ten 
hieratic inscriptions on the rocks, of which I am taking squeezes. In the 
temple of Thothmes IV., at Halfa, on removing the sand, I found a twoline 
ink inscription, but so defaced that I do not think I can copy it.” 


An interesting addition to the much vexed Sumero-Akkadian question has 
recently been made by an Ottoman scholar. Ohannes Sakissian Effendi, an 
official of the treasury department at Constantinople, has issued privately the 
first instalment of a work intended to prove that the non-Semitic idiom of 
the cuneiform inscription is related linguistically to Armenian, Turkish and 
ancient Egyptian. He strenuously combats the theory of the Rev. C. J. 
Ball, of the affinity of Akkadian and Chinese. That Akkadian, or rather 
Sumerian, was related to Turkish or to Armenian is by no means inherently 
improbable. We can hardly admit being convinced by the author as yet, 
and would prefer awaiting some ethnologic evidence before reaching a con- 
clusion. But we cannot fail to welcome to the ranks of students of the an- 
cient civilization of Mesopotamia the first subject of the empire, of which 
Mesopotamia is a part, who has busied himself with cuneiform studies. 
Turkey has produced investigators in all branches of modern science, a clas- 
sical archeologist and explorer like Hamdi Bey, a Turkish lexicographer 
like the late Ahmed Vefik Pasha, or a man like Tewfik Bey Ebuzzia, the 
historian of Turkish literature, a writer on military matters like Djeva Pasha, 
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the present Grand Vizier, or a student of pure mathematics like Tewfik 
Pasha, the present minister of public works. Sakissian Effendi is the first 
Ottoman who, to our knowledge, has written on a subject connected with 
cuneiform research, and we take the appearance of his brochure as an omen 
that these studies will be seriously taken up, at the Imperial Museum in 
Constantinople. A catalogue of the cuneiform objects possessed in that 
museum will be eagerly welcomed by the learned world. 

During a part, at least, of the famous XIIth Dynasty, Egypt had a repre- 
sentative government, as Strabo says, ‘‘ For the administering of justice in 
matters of great importance.” Says Rev. Lyander Dickerman: ‘* Egypt 
must have appeared to the world, at that time, as the center of civilization ; 
and of all progress in the province of intellectual, artistic and commercial 
activity. At the very time when Abraham and his retinue were nomads of 
the desert, living in their wagons and tents, driving their flocks and herds 
before'them, with no abiding place, no home and no desire for one; with 
no civil, political or educational institutions or influence, and no desire for 
any, the Egyptians, of the Fayim at least, were holding deliberative assem- 
blies in marble palaces—the grandest and most massive this world has yet 
seen—and enjoying a humane government, and a civilization in some res- 
pects still unsurpassed. Now how changed! While the fellaheen are en- 
gaged in the most menial employments, dwelling in tombs, or in huts reek- 
ing with filth, with no rights except the right to pay their enormous taxes 
to an inexorable government, a few rich bankers—sons of Abraham, accord- 
ing to the flesh—have a mortgage for fabulous sums on everything in Egypt, 
and their representatives, belonging to a nation born but yesterday, dwell in 
Egyptian palaces and temples, and fare sumptuously every day.” 





Stored in the drawers and cases of the British Museum are some 50,000 
inscribed pieces of terra cotta or clay tablets, forming the rescued portions 
of the great libraries of Assyria and Babylon. The great impetus give to 
cuneiform studies during the last few years in Germany and America, 
where they form part of the curriculum for a degree in Semitic languages, 
has made it necessary that the trustees of the British Museum, the center of 
Assyrian studies, should be catalogued, and the trustees have now issued 
these volumes, containing a descriptive catalogue of some 8,000 inscribed 
tablets. The inscriptions in question come from the Kuyuryik Mound, on 
the site of ancient Nineveh, which marked the ruins of the great palace and 
library founded by Assurbanipal, or Sardanapalus, in B. C., 650. The tab- 
lets embrace every class of literature, historical documents, hymns, prayers 
and educational works, such as syllabaries or spelling books, and dictionaries. 
One of the most interesting selections is that of the omen tablets, produced 
by the court augurs and diviners. They saw omen in all things—the flight 
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of birds, swallows, pigeons, the coiling of snakes, the movements of scor- 
pions, the winds, the clouds, and, above all, the stars.. The catalogues, of 
which, the second is just issued, and prepared by Dr. C. Bezold, are beauti- 
fully arranged, and will tend to make the collections more accessible to stu- 
dents, and, in time, better known to the general public, who depend upon 
specialists for the unraveling of the learning and wisdom of Chaldea. 


A Bisa subscriber, speaking of the necessity of making Egyptology a 
fashionable cult in order to make it popular, says: ‘*I don’t know why a 
dead Egyptian or Hebrew seems more hopelessly dead to the average Amer- 
ican citizen than a dead Greek or Roman. Perhaps on the supposition that 
the said average American citizen would ‘ rather be nothing if not classical.’ 
Schools and colleges keep alive the classical cult. If we had Hebrew and 
Egyptian universities, and Bohn volumes of Semitic classics, and unnotable 
translations of papyri, the exploits of the great Rameses might become as 
familiar as those of Julius Cesar, and the Book of the Dead as the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah. Fragments of the ancient classic world are sewn into the 
garments of our every day life and speech; we need only to patch them with 
mummy cloth also, to make Egyptian saws and ancient instances household 
words likewise.” 


On the inner jambs of the doorway leading to the main chamber of the 
tomb of Ameni, at Beni Hasan, is an inscription which has been copied by 
Hay, Champollion, Brugsch, Rosellini, Lepsius, and other Egyptologists. 
It has been most carefully studied by Birch, Maspero, Erman and Brugsch. 
Yet, for all this, several of the hieroglyphs have never been copied rightly. 


The following will show what havoc a little thing will make in an inscrip- 
tion. Ameni, having described one of his successful military expeditions 
up the Nile, writes: ‘*I was praised on account of it . . . inthe house 


’ 


of the king.” Now this has always been translated ‘* by the kings ;” that is, 
‘TI was praised on account of it (the successful expedition) by the kings ”»— 
a passage which Dr. Birch explained by saying ‘the two kings reigning at 
the period,” or ‘*the King of Upper and the King of Lower Egypt.” 


Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
July, 1892: Letters from B. C. Shick: 1. The Discoveries at Nicophorieh. 
2. The Gate Gennath, etc. 3. Discovery in Solomon’s Stables. 4. Dis- 
covery of Mosaic Pavement near the Church of St. Stephen. By F. J. 
Bliss: Notes from Tell el Hesy. By G. Robinson Lees: Notes on Pottery 
from Saris, and Potter’s Marks on Lamps. By Rev. J. E. Hanauer: 1. On 
‘*A Curious Coin.” 2. On the Identification of Calvary. By Major Con- 
der: 1. Dusratta’s Hittite Letter. 2. The Tell el Hesy Text. 3. Recent 
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Hittite Discoveries. 4. Notes on the ‘‘Quarterly Statement.” 5. ‘*Mur- 
ray’s Guide,” Proposed Identifications. By F. J. Bliss: The Maronites. 
PartIV. By Prof. R. H. West, M. A.: Barometrical Determination of 
Heights in Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and on Hermon. By James Glaisher: 
On the Direction of the Wind at Sarona in the Ten Years 1880 to 1889. 
By Prof. Sayce: Note on an Aramezan Inscription from Egypt. By P. le 
Page Renouf: Note on an Alabaster Vase. By Rev. G. E. Post: Second 
Journey to Palmyra (continued. ) 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. Héron de 
Villefosse exhibited four painted plaster busts from E]-Kargeh, in the Great 
Oasis, which have recently been sent to the Louvre by M. Bouriant, director 
of the French School at Cairo. They have been taken from the lids of sar- 
cophagi; but the peculiarity about them is that the heads were not in the 
same plane with the body, but as it were erect. The features have been 
modelled with extraordinary verisimilitude; the eyes are of some glassy ma- 
terial, in black and white ; the hair was modelled independently, and after- 
wards fitted to the plaster head; the painting is in simple colors—various 
shades of red for the skin, and black or brown for the hair. M. Héron de 
Villefosse maintained that they were certainly portraits. The physiognomy 
of one is Jewish; another recalls a bronze head from Cyrene in the Bntish 
Museum, which Fr. Lenormant considered to be of Berber type; the third 
might be Syrian, and the fourth Roman. The date is probably about the 
time of Septimus Severus. M. Maspero declared that he had never see any- 
thing of the kind in any museum. 


We have been informed that the title ‘* Ancient Egypt in the Light of 
Modern Discoveries,” is copyrighted in a little book published some four or 
five years ago in Cincinnati. We therefore slightly change the title of our 
publication, and will hereafter call it ‘* Ancient Egypt in the Light of Re- 
cent Discoveries,” which is much better and more in conformity with the 
character of the work. Part III. comprises the XIIIth to the XVIIIth Dy- 
nasties, and Part IV. will be devoted entirely to the XIXth Dynasty, and 
will contain over fifty illustrations. Part V. will conclude the Dynasties. 
Part VI. will be devoted to the ‘* Language of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
Parts VII. and VIII. to ‘* Literature of the Ancient Egyptians,” Part IX. to 
Obelisks, Part X. to Pyramids and Temples, Part XI. to Architecture, and 
Parts XII, and XIII. to Painting and Sculpture. The ‘ Religion of An- 
cient Egypt” will occupy four parts, and will be thé most exhaustive account 
of the subject ever published. Subscribers will greatly oblige us if they will 
make prompt remittances, as it will save ‘us a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble. Over two-thirds of the subscribers have paid for from six months 
to a year in advance, and many for the complete work. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 
Since the establishment of the fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 


season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 


famous cities have been identified; the - 


Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nee (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece.and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: : 

1883.— Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Zell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
danhes” and the “Daphnae” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nae,” iacluded in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Teli-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Joszphus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—‘7'ell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 











once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Blble. 
*‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 
1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 
1890-38.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Griffith, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in Brsiia 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hassan. <A ‘‘ Special Extra Report,” illus- 
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trated, edited by Miss Edwards; published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an cthnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. -All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this yolume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.” 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty - three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 


1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 


Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R.8., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F.R.8S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. — 


In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Exoavations at JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, aré now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 


2. THe RECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Sir CHartes WiLtson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 


3. Tue Survey or WeEstEerN Pates- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was'undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map; On the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
Inthe course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. Te ArcHaoLocicaAL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
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tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archaeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tue GroxrogicaAL Survey or PAt- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. Excavations At JERUSALEM are car- 


ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 


Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7. Tne Survey on rue East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
mose thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries, 


8. Inquiry into MANNERS AND Cus- 
Toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
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vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
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formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 


1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 


(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 


(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 


(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 
Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 


Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlin ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 


(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 


2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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